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Right Honourable WILLIAM 


Lord MANSFIEL D, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of England. 


My Loxy, 

HEN firſt I be your 
| Lordſhip i in the Worth Bri- 
ton, Number IV. it was with a deſign 
to apprize you of the humour of the 


times, and to inform you what kind of 
| ſentence (or rather that the people al- 
moſt unanimoully inſiſted no ſentence) 
| ſhould be paſſed on Mr, Wilkes ; 


B however, 


| 
3 


tal 


however, your lordſhip was deaf to 
remonſtrance ; and the peace of the 


nation appeared to you as a thing of 


no conſequence; notwithſtanding 


tumult, bloodſhed, and deſolation 
threatened us; and muſt have fol- 


lowed, had it not been prevented by 
the prudent conduct of our preſent 
ſuffering Patriot. Not content, my 


lord, with ſhewing your partiality 


and adherence to the meaſures and 


influence of an unconſtitutional 


prime miniſter, a creature of 


meer favour; but your lordſhip hit 
upon a new ſcheme for deſtroying 
the freedom of Engliſhmen, (how 
far that will prevail, or be ſuffered 


to prevail, time only can determine) 


J mean that of proceeding by at- 
tachment 


tx 


tachment againſt bookſellers and 


publiſhers, contrary to the laws and 


conſtitution of England. Il believe 


your lordſhip cannot ſhew one preſi- 


dent, (ſince the court of ſtar cham- 


ber was ſolemnly aboliſhed): in ſup- 


port oſ ſuch proceedings. On the 
| 4th of June laſt Number IV. was 


read in the court of King's Bench, 
and Mr. Steare of Fleet-Street, my 
firſt publiſher, was ſerved with a 
rule of court, to ſhew cauſe why a 
writ of attachment ſhould not iſſue 


for his contempt, which he accord- 


ingly did, and at a great expence: 
but the cauſe which was ſhewn by 


his council availed nothing; and your 


lordſhip was pleaſed to order the 


rule to be made abſolute; and 
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Mr, Steare was, to avoid a priſon, 
obliged, with two ſureties, to enter 


into a bond of 1001. to anſwer in- 


terrogatories in the inquifitors office, 


in the Temple, and afterwards into 
a further bond for his appearance the 
firſt day of this term, before the 
grand inquiſition at Weſtminſter-Hall, 


in order to receive ſentence, before 
conviction, for the great crime of _ 
ſelling a printed paper with Mr. 
Wilkes name in it. Now, my lord, as 

you haveaſſumed a power of oppreſling 

individuals at your pleaſure, by which 
they are put to an enormous expence, 
contrary to Magna Charta and the act 
of ſettlement, it is to be hoped your 


lordſhip will alſo inſiſt (a thing as 
. unpre- 


al 


unprecedented as ; the former) upon 


paying thoſe W 


That paper too, I remember, was 


on the ſame day, and in the ſame 
place, ſaid to be the ſtandard of re- 


bellion (however, thro' the lenity of 


your lordſhip, Iam not yet executed 


as a traitor to my country). If lam 
to be tried, I hope it will be by a 


Jury, (and not in the inquiſition) by 
twelve impartial men, ſworn to diſ- 
charge their conſciences. This great 


palladium of Engliſh liberty can ne- 


ver be deſtroyed without ſubverting 
the whole conſtitution ; every at- 
tempt thereto 18 2 notorious attack | 
on our liberties, and ſhould be guard- 


ed againſt with the greateſt intrepi- 
dity. 


the ſecond, and James the ſecond: 


1 


dity. In former reigns attempts have 


been made to take away, or at leaſt to 
render uſeleſs, this great, this darling 
privilege. The court of ſtar- chamber 
was a moſt daring inſult, and laſted 


till the genius of liberty rouſed her 
ſons, and it was forced to be aboliſh- 


ed. The next attempt, my lord, 
made by corrupt courtſerving judges, 
to overthrow our liberties, was by 
packing of juries, and not ſuffering 


the priſoner to make his legal chal- 
lenges (of this your lordſhip is not un- 
acquainted); and by terrifying, brow- 


beating, and ſtarving into compliance, 
ſuch juries as were not ſufficiently 


pliable to court judges. This was 


often practiſed in the reigns of Charles 


in 


7 


in thoſe days of tyranny and oppreſ- 


hon, judges have been heard to tell a 


Jury, © you ſhall find ſuch a verdict, 
or you ſhall ſtarve for it; and ſome- 
times when they had even reſiſted all 
corruptions, and braved all menaces, 
and done their duties unawed by the 


frowns of power, they were ſeverely 


fined. Such ſteps brought on the re- 


volution, by which our liberties were 


again ſecured upon a better founda- 


| tion: and may We, my lord, (I mean 


Engliſhmen) never ſee that day, that 


an-Engliſh jury ſhall be aboliſhed; or, 
what may. be as bad, ordered : by a 
judge what verdict to find. May we 
never ſee the bench of Juſtice pro- 


faned by any man, who can ſhew 


the leaſt partiality between plaintiff 


Or 


t 
or defendant, between criminal and 
accuſer: ſhould ſuch a man ariſe, 


and be warped by any unmanly pre- 


judices of either party, country, or 


religion; then, my lord, I muſt warn 


my countrymen to remember, they 
are deſcended from free Britons; and 
boldly ſtand in the gap, to remem- 
ber that they are jurymen, and give 
that verdict they can anſwer in a 


place where no party, no country, 


no ſtateſman, no judge, no king can 


| oppreſs for a ſtrict adherence to pri- 


vilege and juſtice. For all faults or 
infringements of the law, which a 


man may or can commit, he muft 
be adjudged by his peers, except an 
infraction of the exciſe. laws; in 
that court they are accuſers, parties, 


* 
and 
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and judges altogether. It is. to be 
hoped no bad uſe has been made of 
that almoſt boundleſs power, and I 


equallly hope that no man may be 
ſo unhappy as to put that power to 
the trial; yet ſince it is the only 
exemption of our greatly boaſted li- 
ber ties. I cannot help looking upon 
every extention of exciſe power, as a 


ſtep towards aboliſhing juries.” 


Whoever, my lord, has fortitude 
enough to expoſe the pernicious de- 
figns of a wickedminifter, and his more 
profligate adherents, notwithſtanding 
their attempts to blaſt his endeavours, 


muſt ever be eſteemed, by all good 
men, as the lover of his country, 


and * to mankind. Deſpotiſm 
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% 
is the conſequence to be dreaded from 
a kings power, increaſed beyond its 
due bounds; all poſſible care ſhould 


therefore be taken to prevent ſuch 


evils; and early too, before the heat- 
ed ambition of a few men ſhall dare 


to plunge the nation into the abyſs of 


confuſion and diſtreſs, by attempts to 
fix themſelves in abſolute power. 


The revolution, my lord, may be 
juſtly denominated the æra of eſta- 
bliſhed Engliſh liberty; yet the con- 


ſequences of mens purſuit of power, 


may be ſuch, that the equilibrium, 
which was then ſettled, may be loſt; 
when this ſhall happen, England, to 
preſerve its liberties, mult again at- 


tempt to vindicate the advantages of 


her happy conſtitution. And he, 


my 


I 
my lord, who ſhall dare to aſſert that 
an Engliſhman has no right to oppoſe _ 
the exorbitant power of a prince up- 
on the throne, is an advocate for paſ- 
five obedience, a traitor to his coun- 
try, and an enemy to the revolution. 
And if it is lawful to oppoſe the 
deſpotic deſigns of a ſovereign, who 
may be taking gigantic ſtrides to ſub- 
vert the laws, and ſet up an arbitrary 
power on its ruins, it muſt alſo be 
juſt to reſiſt every other part of the 
conſtitution, which may invade the 
rights and privileges of their fellow 
ſubjects. T 7 ; 


I ſhall therefore; my lord, in this 
letter, ſpeak to you without any diſ- 

grails: : I know your power ; but that 
C 2 ſhall 


L 


| ſhall not deter me from ſpeaking 
truth; you may, if you pleaſe, in- 
dulge your rage againſt bookſellers 
and publiſhers ; you may uſe your 
endeavours to prevent the diſcovery 


of thoſe acts you would wiſh to keep 
ſecret; and in an arbitrary manner 


wherein your conduct is called in 


queſtion; but, my lord, while there 


is a hand able to write, and a preſs 


open in the kingdom, Engliſhmen 


will write; Ther S Can be NO ſuch 


thing, my lord, as public liberty, 


without freedom of ſpeech, which is 


the right of every man; this ſacred 
privilege is ſo eſſential to free govern- 
ments, that the ſecurity of property 


and free dom of ſpeech always go to- | 


gether J 


EE 
gether; in thoſe wretched countries, 
| where a man cannot ſay his tongue is 
his own, he can ſcarce call any 
thing elſe fo. Whoever, my lord, 
would overthrow the liberties of a 
nation, muſt begin by ſubduing free- 
dom of ſpeech, a thing terrible to 
publick traitors z this, my lord, you 
have attempted to do, but with what 

ſucceſs remains to be determined. 


In the reign of Charles the firſt, 
this ſecret was ſo well known, that 
his miniſters procured a proclama- 
tion, forbidding all perſons to talk 
of parliaments; Alderman Chambers 
was proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber, 
for having ſaid that the merchants 
were more oppreſſed in England than 

* urky, 


13 


„ 


EF urky, and condemned in a heavy 
fine, which reduced him to great 


poverty. Prinn, a barriſter of Lin- 
coln's Inn, was proſecuted in the 


ſame infamous court for writing a 


book, intitled, Hiſtrio Maſtyx, which 


was condemned to be burned by the 


hands of the common hangman, 
himſelf expelled from the bar, de- 
graded from the degree he had re- 
ceived at Oxford, his ears taken off 
in the pillory, ſentenced to pay a fine 


of five thouſand pounds to the king, 


and to be impriſoned for life. Bur- 


ton, a divine, and Baſtwick a phyſi- 
cian, were condemned by the ſtar- 


chamber to the ſame puniſhment for 


having publiſhed ſeditious libels, (as 
they were termed). It is to be hoped, 


L / —_ a. 
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my heed; theſe oppreſſions are not to 
be revived again in our days, under 
another name. At that time to aſ- 
ſert the undoubted right of the 
ſubject, and defend his majeſty's 
legal prerogative, was called diſaffec- 


tion, and puniſhed as ſedition; nay, 


people were forbid to talk of religion 
in their families; ; for prieſtcraft and 
ſtatecraft was ſo combined, that the 
miniſters had cooked up tyranny, and 
ſuppreſſed truth and the law; arid 
while king James, when duke of 
York went openly to maſs, men were 
fined, impriſoned, and ruined, for: 
laying he was a papiſt; and that: 
Charles the ſecond might live more 
ſecurely a papiſt. An act of parlia- 
ment was as paſſed, declaring it to be 
treaſon 


whoſe intereſt alone all publick mat 


[ x6 1 
treaſon to ſay he was one. I would 
therefore adviſe your lordſhip to make 


it a ſtanding rule of the court of 


King's Bench, to be a contempt to B 
mention the name of Pilliam Lord 


Mansfeld, - but in Weſtminſter- 
Hall. | 2 5 | 


Magiſtrates, my lord, it is true, 


ought to be well ſpoken of while 


they deſerve it ; but to do publick 
miſchief, without hearing of it, is only 


the prerogative of a tyrant; the ad- 


miniſtration of government is only 
the. attendance of the truſtees of the 
people, (by whom they are paid), 
who are to manage their affairs, and 
da every thing for their good; and for 


ters 


E 7 1 


ters are or We to be 5 
ſo it is the- buſineſs of the avail 
to ſee whether they are well or ill 
_ tranſacted ; and every honeſt magiſ- 
trate would be defirous of having his 


. deeds openly. examined and publick- 


* ſcanned; it is only the wicked 


governors of men that dread what is 
ſaid of them. In old Rome the 
people examined the publick proceed- 
ings with ſuch diſcretion, and cenſu- 
red thoſe who adminiſtered them 
with ſuch equity and mildneſs, that 


in the ſpace of three hundred years, 


not five publick miniſters ſuffered 
unjuſtly; but when the commons 
proceeded to violence thoſe in power 


had been the aggreſſors; it is guilt 


only, * lord, chat dreads liberty of 
Dr 8 


181 
ſpeech, "iy drags it out of its bark 
ing holes, and expoſes its deformity 
and horror to day-light. Horatius, 
Valerius, Cincinnatus, and other vir- 
tuous magiſtrates of the Roman 
commonwealth, had nothing to fear 
from the liberty of the preſs ; their 
adminiſtration ſhined with the greater 
luſtre the more it was examined; 


particularly when Valerius was ac- 


cuſed upon ſome {light grounds of 
affecting the diadem, he, who was the 
firſt miniſter of Rome, did not ac- 


cuſe the people for examining his 


conduct, but approved his innocence 
in a ſpeech, which gave ſuch ſatis- 
faction to them, that they honoured 
him with a new name to denote he 
was their father and friend. How- 


ever, 


1 
ever, things afterwards took another 
turn, Rome with the loſs of its liber- 


ties, alſo loſt its freedom of ſpeech ; 


mens words were watched, and fear- 
ed; at that time the poiſonous race of 
informers firſt began ; but baniſhed 
under the virtuous adminiſtration of 
Titus, Narva, Trajan, and Aurelius, 
but again encouraged under the vile 
miniſtry of Sejanus, Tigillanus, Pallas, 
and Cleander. ; 


All good princes have ever en- 
couraged the liberty of the preſs, be- 
ing ſenſible that upright meaſures 
would defend themſelves ; and that 
honeſt men would defend them, 
The virtuous Timoleon, the deliverer 
of the great City of Cyracuſe from 
 _ Þ 3  n_—_ 
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ſlavery, being accuſed by Demenetus, Y 


a popular orator, in a full aſſembly 
of the people, of ſeveral miſdemea- 
nors committed by him while he was: 
general, made no other anſwer than 
this, that, He was highly obliged 70 
the gods for granting. him a requeſt, 
that he had often made to them, name- 
ly, that he might live 70 ee the Syra- 
cuſiams enjoy that liberty of ſpeech, 
which they now ſeemed 70 be mm 


ters of 


ben the: great M. Mivchllos v was 
2 fourth time conſul of Rome, and 
who had won more battles than any 
Roman captain of. his age, was AC- 
cuſed by the Cyracuſians, of having 
done them indignities, and hoftile 


wrongs,” 


E 


wrongs, aroſe from his ſeat im the- 


| ſenate as ſoon as the charge againſt: 


him was opened, and paſſing as: a. 
private man, went to the place whore: 
the accuſed uſed to make their de- 
ferice, and gave them free liberty ta 
impeach him; accordingly, when they 
had done, he went out of the court 

with them, to attend the ifue of the 
_. cauſe, without expreſſing the leaſt 
ill will or refentment towards his ac- 
cufers 3 and being acquitted, received; 
_ their city into his protection; had 

he been guilty, he would not have 
ſhewr ſuch temper. ar courage, but 


would have: endeavoured to ſtop their 


accuſations. * Old Spencer and his 
Son,” who were the vile miniſters and 


keen of Edward the ſecond, 


would 


r - i, 3 i rk 


(ae } 
would have been glad to have ſtop- 
ped the mouths or ſhed the blood of 
every honeſt man in England. They, | 
my lord, (like ſome others in our 
days). dreaded to be called traitors, 
becauſe they were traitors. And the 
great Sir Francis Walſingham, the: 
moſt refined. politician, and molt pe- 
netrating ſtateſman that is known in 
biſtory, that ſerved Queen Elizabeth 
faithfully, who: deſerved no re- 
proaches, feared none. A miſrepre- 
ſentation of publick meaſures is eaſily 
detected, by repreſenting publick 
meaſures truly; and when they are 
honeſt, they ought to be publickly 
known, that they may be openly 
commended, but if they are knaviſh 
or Pernicious, they ought to be pub- 
lickly 
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lickly expoſed, that they may be 
publickly deteſted, and the authors 


of them. That king James, my 


lord, was a papiſt and tyrant was no 
farther hurtful to him, than it was 


true of him; and if the earl of Straf- 
ford had not deſerved to be im- 


| peached, he need not have feared: 2 
bill of attainder. 


Now, my lord, if our directors 


a their confederates are not ſuch 


knaves as the world thinks Noni - let 


them prove to the whole world that 
they think wrong ; and that they are 
guilty of none of thoſe villanies 
which are laid to their charge; and 
all thoſe, my lord, who would be 
thought to have no part of their guilt, 
mult, 


| T * ] 
muſt, before they ;are thought inno- 
cent, ſhewi that they. did all that was 
in their power, to prevent that guilt, 
and to check their proceedings. 
Freedom of ſpeech, my lord, is. the 
great bulwark of liberty, they proſ- 
per and die together; the liberty of 
the preſs is :the terror of traitors 
and oppreſſors, and. a barrier againſt 
them. It produces excellent writers, 
and encourages men of fine genius. 
Tacitus tells us, the Roman com- 
monwealth bred great and numerous 
authors, who wrote with equal bold- 
neſs and eloquence ; but. when they | 
were brought under a yoke of ſlavery, 
: thoſe preat-wits were no more. Ty- 
*Tanny had uſurped the place of equa- 
op which is- the. foul of liberty, 


8 N and 
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and deſtroyed publick courage. 
Mankind was terrified by: unjuſt 
power, and degenerated into all the 
vileneſs and methods of e, 


abject ſycophancy, and mean com>. 


plianee, grew the _ means of 
preferment, and indeed of ſafety, 


(as it is at this time in England), 
men did notdare to open their weile 


but to Hatter. 


 Plinythe younger tells us this dread 
of tyranny had ſuch an effect, that 
the great Roman ſenate became at 
hf ſtupid and dumb. Hence ſays he 
- our fpirit and genius are ſtupified, 
broken, and ſunk for ever; and 


ſpeaking of the works of his Uncle, 


he makes an apology for eight of his 
KK: 8 epiſtles, 
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epillles, as not written wich the "WR 
vigour which was to be found in the 
reſt; for ſays he, they were written 
in the reign of Mero, when the ſpirit 
of writing was cramped 5 by fear. 


All miniſters, my lord, who were 


oppreſſors or intended to be oppreſ- 


ſors, have been loud in their. com- 


plaints againſt the liberty of the 


preſs, and always reſtrained or en- 


deavoured to reſtrain it; and have 


brow-beaten writers, puniſhed them 


againſt law, and burnt their wri- 


tings; by which they have ſhewn 


how much truth alatmed them. 


15 Te 


There is a ſingular inſtance of this in 


Tacitus, he lays, that Cremutins Cor- 
dus, having in his annals praiſed 
Brutus, and E Jus, * offence 


_to 


f nn 3 


to Sejanus firſt miniſter, and to ſome 


other inferior ycophantsſ in the court 


of Tiberius, who, conſcious: of their 
own. infamous characters, took. the 
praiſe beſtowed, on every worthy 


Roman to be ſo many, reproaches "I 


pointed at themſelves; they there: 
fore complained of the book to the 
ſenate, which was then only the ma- 
chine of tyranny, and it was con- 


demned to be burnt; but this did 


not prevent its ſpreading ; 3 I there- 


fore, my lord, cannot but wonder, 
at the ſtupidity of thoſe ſtateſmen 


and magiſtrates, who chink to extin- 
guiſh by the terror of their . the 
memory of their actions. 7 
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Fxaltetl wickedneſs, my lord, is 
the fafeſt. J could name an Engliſh 
reign, in which for above twenty 
years there ſcaree paſſed a week that 
the prince did not venture his crown, 
And Tris mniniſters forfeit their heads; 
and yet hone of theſe forſeitures were 
Watted; To corrupt and wicked was 
the government, and fo tame and 
wequieſcing: were - the people ; but 
theſe things are obvious, yet how . 
Tittle- are chey conſidered; it is ſafer 
for a great man te rob a country, 
than for a poor one to ſteal a loaf; 
the wages of- villainy protect villains, 
and juftice is only blind where the 
object is naked. A certain Britiſh king 
uſed to ſay, that ſo long as he could 


make biſhops:and judges, he would ; 


have 


t 1 


have what law and go pel he pleaſed. 
An 1 impious and arbitrary ſay- 


ing, and a bold one coming from a 


prinee of ſo mean a ſpirit, govern- 
ing a brave and free people, who 


were diſgraced by his profuſe and ri- 


diculous reign, which is one of 


thoſe chat ſtain the annals of Engliſh 
hiſtory. Yet notwithſtanding all the 


abſurdity of his government and the 


fmallneſs of his ſoul, he found him- 
ſelf able, by the aſſiſtance of ſycho- 


phants, to multiply and entail many 


evils upon theſe æingdoms. Andit is 
certain, my lord, that he and ſome 
of his poſterity found ſuch -complai- 
fant bifhops and udpes, that the re- 
livion, and politicks of the court 
were mo the religien and poli- 
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3 
ticks of Weſtminſter-Hall, a of 
| Henry the Seventh's chapel ; abſolute 
powel in the crown was pleaded, 


and granted in both hole lam 
| ** 


en my lord, had not thoſe 
judges, counſellors. and clergy ; who 
adjudged a diſpenſing and lawleſs 
power to kings, the guilt of a thou- 
ſand private murderers upon their 
heads, they as it were ſigned a dead 
warrant for their country, and ſo 
does he who endeavours to ſubvert | 
the laws and conſtitution. This 18 
unqueſtionably certain, chat the leaſt 
publick guilt, is greater than the 
greateſt private. guilt; and every. man 
im a publick capacity ſhould conſider 
this, that every ſtep which he "takes, 
every 


. 

every ſpeech he makes, every vote 
which he gives, may affect millions. 
A good magiſtrate is the brighteſt 
character upon earth, being moſt 
conducive to the benefit of mankind, 
and a: bad one is a greater monſter 
than ever hell engendered, he is an 
enemy to his own ſpecies; where 
there is the greateſt truſt the betray- 

ing it is the greateſt treaſon; every 
intention manifeſted by act, to de- 

ſtroy the conſtitution, being ſo by 


the common law of England, and in- 


deed in every country throughout 


the world, and equally extends to 
thoſe who would ſubvert the rights 
and privileges of the people, as to 


thoſe who attempt to deſtroy the 


perſon of the king, or to dethrone 
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him. Theſe axe crimes, my lord, 
that the old Romans thought it not 
poſdible, to commit, and therefore had 
no. law againſt parricide, yet there 
was no want of puniſhment for par- 


ricides froox the want of law; thoſe 


black and enormous criminals were 


fewed up in a ſack and thrown into 


the Zyber ; if all thoſe who are guilty 


of that crime now in England, were 


thrown into the river Than, below = 


bridge, I much fear the navigation 


n n fiopt. 


ens, my 3 e 


free governments, fangle men are of- 
ten truſted with diſcretionary power, 
but they muſt anſwer for that diſcre- 
tion ta thoſe that truſt them. Gene- 

* rals 


1 1 


rals of armies, and admirals of fleets 


have often unlimited commiſſions 3 


and yet are they not anſwerable for 


the prudent execution of thoſe com- 


miſſions? The council of ten in Ve- 
nice, have abſolute power over the 

liberty and life of every man in the 
ſtate; but if they ſhould make uſe 


of that power 5 to ſlay ghter, aboliſh, 
or enſlave the ſenate, and like the 


Detemwiri of Rome, to ſet up them- 


ſelves, would it not be lawful for: 


thoſe, who gave them that authority: 


for other ends, to put thoſe ten un- 


limited traitors to death any way that 
they could: the crown of England 
has been generally entruſted with the 
ſole diſpoſal of the money given for 


the civil liſt, and often with the ap- 


4 plicition of * ſums raiſed for other 
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gublic uſes ; yet, if the lord treaſur- 


er had applied this money to the " = 
honour of the king, -and ruin of the 


people (though by- the private direc- 


tion of the court itſelf) will any man 


ſay that he ought not to have com- 
oy penſated for his crime, by the loſs of 
his head and his eſtate: and the right 
of the magiſtrate ariſes only from the 


right of private men, to defend them 


ſelves, to repel injuries, and to pu- 
niſh thoſe who commit them, that 
right being conveyed by the ſociety 
to their publick repreſentative, he can 
execute it no further than the benefit 
and ſecurity of that ſociety requires 


he ſhould; when he exceeds his com- 


| miſſion,” his afts are as extrajudicial 
as are thoſe of any private officer, 
: uſurping an unlawful authority; that 


183 


L 


is, they are void for this reaſon, a 
power to do goodcan never become a 
warrant for doing evil. 

Yet, my lord, you are ſenſible, 
through the villany of corrupt judges, 
the people have ſuffered many heavy 
oppreſſions, and by the knaviſh de- 
ſigns of ſtateſmen, this nation has loſt 
ſeveral glorious opportunities of reſ- 
cuing the conſtitution, and ſettling it 
upon a firm and ſolid baſis. Let me 
| therefore warn my countrymen not 

by the like practices to looſe the pre- 

| ſent favourable. offer. Machiavel 
tells us, that. no government can long 
ſubſiſt, but by recurring often to its 
flirſt principles; but this can never be 
done while | men live at eaſe and in 
luxury, for then they cannot be per- 
: — to ſee diſtant ung of n 


1 


they feel no part. The conjunctures 


proper for ſuch reformation are, when 


men are awakened by misfortunes, 


and the approach and near view of 


preſent evils, then they will wiſh for 
remedies, and their minds are prepared 
to receive them, to hear reaſons, and 


to fall into meaſures proportioned for 
their ſecurity. The great authority 


juſt quoted informs us what expedi- | 
ents are neceffary to fave a ſtate under 
ſuch exigencies; he tells us, that as a 


tyranny cannot be eſtabliſhed, but by 


deftr of ng Br utus, ſo a free govern- 5 


ment is not to be preſerved but by 
deftroying Brutus's ſons; let us there- 
fore put on a reſolution equal to the 
mighty occaſion; let us exert a ſpirit 
worthy of Britous, worthy of Free- 


wen, who deſerve Liberty Let us 


2 5 | | ſhew 


1 

ſhew to the world that we are not to 
be enſlaved by any man or ſet of men 
——let us take advantage of the op- 
portunity while mens reſentments boil 
high, againſt thoſe who are the au- 
thors of the many arbitrary and op- 
preſſive meaſures that have been pro- 

jected; whilſt leſſer animoſities ſeem 
to be laid aſide, and let us by all proper 
means exemplary puniſh the parricides 
and ayowed enemies of mankind,--let 
neither private acquaintance nor per- 
ſonal alliance, ſtand between us and 
our duty to our country, — let all 
thoſe who have a common intereſt in 
the . publick ſafety, ----— join in 
common meaſures to defend the 
publick fafety, . let us perſue 
to — deſtruction, and even 
death, thoſe who have brought this 
ruin upon us, let them be ever ſo 
great or ever ſo many, — let us 
ſtamp and deep engrave in characters 
legible to all Europe at preſent, and 
t all ä y hereafter, what venge 


ance 


K * 1 


ance is due to crimes which have no 
leſs objects in view than the ruin of 
nations, and the deſtruction of milli- 
ons. Many bold, deſperate and wick- 
ed attempts have been made to de- 
ſtroy us; let us ſtrike one honeſt and 
bold ſtroke to deſtroy them — tho 
the deſigns of the conſpirators, ſhould 
be laid deep as the center, tho' they 
ſhould: raiſe hell itſelf, and ſhould 
fetch legions of votaries from thence 
to avow their proceedings, yet let us 
not leave the purſuit till we have their 
heads and their eſtates. 
And we have no reaſon to doubt 
but juſtice will be done us, while we 
have heaven to direct us, a glorious 
king to lead us, and a wiſe and faith- 
ful * to . and e us. 
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